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DECKERTON, 
AND 
ITS LAST GENERATION: 
BY WILFRED WENDER. 





NO. XI. 


THE YOUNG POET. 





* Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains, 

Winning from Reason’s hand the reins ; 

Pity and woe! for such a mind 

Is soft, contemplative, and kind; 

And woe to those who train such youth, 

And spare to press the rights of truth, 

The mind to strengthen and anneal, 

While on the stithy glows the steel!” 

Rokeby. 
—-—- 
Before we trace farther the histories and the oddities of 

the permanent residents of Deckerton, there is one indi- 
vidual, who, though but a passing guest, ‘* demands a 
brief memorial.”—Poor Edward Stancliffe! I knew him 
not, and yet my heart yearns towards him with asympathy 
of feeling which has in it something more than even the 
affection of a brother. He was one of those, who, formed 
with a heart and endowed with qualities calculated to 
confer, and to experience, the highest and most enduring 
pleasures of intellectual fellowship, never saw the man 
whom he could pronounce, in the full sense of the word, 
hisfriend. He had contemplated such friendships in books; 
he had read the sentiments of many unknown persons, 
whom he thought he could embrace with that pure and 
permanent passion: but such was the waywardness of his 
fate, that the far greater portion remained to him unknown; 
and of the smaller number who crossed his path, he found 
the points of their mental coincidence so few, that though 
he could esteem, and though he could admire them, they 
failed to awaken that glow within him which he deemed 
the real element.of the loftiest friendship. To one he 
could have poured out the innermost workings of his heart, 
with the most perfect confidence ;—but he could not find 
in him a spirit which had indulged the same current of 
thought; had nursed the same speculations; entertained 
the same doubts; and could meet and grapple with the 
struggles of his intellectual strength, kindling in the com- 
parison of ideas and opinions, the proud glow of emulative 
aspiration ; expanding the mind with the ardent hopes of 
youth, and filling the heart with the most delicious of all 
gensations,—the secret, exulting consciousness of mental 
power. In another he could discover all these ; but then 
—oh! human nature!—this vigorous and capacious mind 
was united to a heart cursed with some grovelling mean- 
Ness, tainted with some poisonous passion, or inflated with 
the breath of vanity till it only inspired hatred or disgust. 
Hisearly habits, and the smallness of his intercourse with 
the best and noblest of the species, rendered this ‘by no 
meang wonderful. He was one of those many superior 


spirits who become the victims of untoward circumstances ; 
often of parental apathy, or folly. 

“ Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar! 

Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 
And waged with Fortune an eternal war!” 

As my cousins describe him, he was such a one as I 
would gladly traverse half the globe to pledge the vow of 
eternal friendship with, that I might forgive, in the inter- 
course of his noble sou!, the baseness and the littleness of 
some hundreds of others. The beautiful and secluded 
house where he resided for a short period, near Deckerton, 
looks now desolate and disordered ; the grass has already 
sprung from the crevices of the pavement ; the weeds have 
converted his garden and once neat walks into one promis- 
cuous wilderness ; the trees display an idle exuberance of 
fruit, and the yellow leaves drop quivering to the ground. 
Tous remaiss the melancholy task to trace the occasion of 
his coming thither and his departing thence. 

It was his lot to be born the youngest of several children 
of Hugo Stancliffe, Esq. of Grise-Garth, in Cumberland ; 
an old gentleman who received a good classical education 
in his youth, and having added to his knowledge of Greek 
and Latin a certain smattering of law, and a violent love 
of politics, sank down into a mode of existence upon his 
patrimonial estate, which, excepting the occasional di- 
versity given it by a little dabbling in parochial affairs, a 
speech at a vestry meeting, or at an election dinner, might 
be pronounced perfectly dormant. His strong natural fa- 
culties evaporated their force in making a will, or directing 
a petty prosecution; his time was droned away over pe- 
rusing, for thefiftieth time, Tacitusor Herodotus, some folio 
of old school divinity, or some modern system of sceptical 
philosophy, with the newspaper of the day as a pleasant 
variety. His family grew up around him as a matter of 
course; and .they were sent to school to study Latin and 
Greek, that they might acquire a proper notion of their 
father’s erudition; and then they sauntered away their 
time in the best way they could, without any plan of future 
life, and without their good sire either saying or seeming 
to think any thing on the subject, till fortune, who, it is 
said, always favours the lame and the lazy, together with 
good looks, made them some tolerable matches in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Edward, in his turn, went through his portion of scho- 
lastic discipline, and in his turn, came back to Grise-Garth 
to loiter away existence in the same weary indolence. His 
situation, however, differed widely from that of his elder 
brothers. He evinced no such taste as they for horses and 
dogs ; the boisterous amusements of the field, or the con- 
versation of the neighbouring smaller gentry, and wealthy 
farmers, consisting chiefly, as it did, of the mysteries of 
the fair and the farm yard, long and loud chafferings for 
favourite steeds, and the fluctuations of the corn-market. 
Even shooting had in it something of cruelty which he 
could not perfectly reconcile to his feelings 5 and had it not 


would not have done full justice to the clear and beautiful 
watcrs of his native vallies. He found in himself such a 
total opposition of taste to all about him; such an indif- 
ference to their pleasures and pursuits; such longings 
after something, he scarcely knew what, as made him re~ 
peatedly question why it should be so—why he could 
not act, and think, and possess contentment with the same 
objects as his relatives and neighbours. The sheperds on 
the hills, and the labourers at their work in the fields, 
were the only persons in whose conversation he felt muck 
charm. There was a simplicity, a natural feeling, and a 
homely wisdom about them, so far as their observation had 





gone, but that, of course, was not very far. With his fa- 
ther he would sometimes discourse of his favourite ancients, 
and would feel such a congeniality of sentiment on thas 
subject, that he would occasionally warm himself into « 
degree of enthusiasm, which however soon vanished with 
the recurring reflection, that in this fleld alone existed thig 
union of sentiment. In the library he found himself mogg 
at home. Here he discovered such an abounding treasure 
as promised to be exhaustless. The old writers of his na 
tive land rose before him in their antique glory, like beings 
of another world. They solved at once the mystery of 
his own sensations. He found, and his heart throbbed at 
the idea, that his predilections and antipathies, his fancies 
and his feelings had once been theirs; and that the strong, 
but undefined cravings of his bosom, were but the restless 
stirrings of young aspiration, They, in their day, had 
been the choice of the earth. They had walked through 
the world unfettered by its golden chains, but gathering 
the flowers of its external loveliness, and the gems of its 
intellectual wealth ; and had wrought them, each for him, 
self, into garlands and diadems of immortal renown. He 
devoured their strains with the eagerness of a man just 
escaped from the desperation of famine. He wandered 
with Spenser through the woods and wilds, in wildering 
delight, amidst his knights and dames, his palaces and 
secluded cots, and his wondrous allegorical beings. He 
listened to the charming tales and the caustic satire of 
Chaucer ; to the richly flowing strains and boldly indig- 
nant denunciations of Sir David Lyndsay, against the 
*¢priestis and oppressouris” of his times, and felt his 
spirit dance within him at the harmony and wit of the 
shrewd Dunbar. When he wandered through the roman- 
tic and sublime scenery of his own neighbourhood, when 
he clomb the solemn heights of Skiddaw or Helvellyn, and 
saw 

“‘ Lakes and mountains beneath him gleam misty and wide;” 
Or as he strolled at even through the vallies, when the 
summits of those giant mountains were wrapred in their 
awful mantles of cloud, and the obscurity of twilight gave 
a wilder air to the lofty cliffs, the insulated, pyramidal 
piles of woody rocks, and silent expanses of waters which 
appeared around him, the lays of these illustrious dead 
gave a tone and a language to the stirrings of his bosom. 
He felt that silent, but mighty power, the majesty of na- 
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Izaak Walton, whom he found in his father’s library, he 





ture, fall upon his heart, and he no longer wondered at the 
feeling. He hailed it as the herald of future greatness 5 
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deeming that to spirits only who were destined to celebrate 
“the mysteries of nature, was given so fine and thrilling a per- 
‘e@eption of her power. In these ruminations and emotions 
be had no one to participate; they ‘arose in his heart as 
the solemn breathings of inspiration, and he cherished them 
es a holy and inestimabledeposit. But in the less peculiar 
“pleasures flowing from his discovered hoard of olden litera- 
ture, he had some partners: his only unmarried sister, 
-Who entertained for him the most affectionate attachment, 
and who had probably felt, ‘like him, the oppression of 
ennui in theirsolitary abode, was, with her frequent com- 
,panion, Barbara Lumley, often his associate in the library ; 
and perhaps never was time more happily spent than those 
gloomy winter days, when placing their work-table by a 
glowing fire, they listened to Edward from morning to 
evening, pouring out with unwearied voice the delights of 
Froissart or Burton, the quaint stories of the Chroniclers, 
or the later rich creations of Shakspeare and of Milton. 
But the more he indulged in these pleasures, the more 
‘he’became internally disquieted. The very recreation with 
‘which he thought to dispel the tedium of his lonely life, 
converted it every day:into a more intolerable burthen. 
He began ‘to feel the stimulus of ambition, and conse- 
quently to contemplate his prespects of indulging it. His 
brothers and sisters, sharing only in the ordinary ideas and 
‘wishes of common life, had each sunk into that quiet and 
‘easy obscurity suitable to theindispositions. For himself, he 
spented for a higher destiny; a destiny, for the attainment 
of which, he persuaded himself, nature had constructed his 
mind; and which, whatever might be the gratification its 
falfilment might really produce, he must be miserable if 
‘he reached not. Here he could lay its foundations; he 
ould fill his mind with the most sublime and beautiful 
features of nature, and habituate his heart to the depth 
‘and tone of her silent, but eloquent language. Here he 
ould likewise make himself familiar with the best and 
greatest authors of almost every period but his own. But 
he felt, that, for the acquisition of poetic eminence, some- 
*bing more was wanting. A wide and close acquaintance 
with real life, in all its varieties;—in every gradation of 
wank, and peculiarity of scene and character. He perceived 
im the bulk of the poets just preceding his own time, an 
amvaried mechanism of verse, a timidity of plunging into 
fresh fields of observation, and cohsequently a copying and 
pecopying of the phraseology and imagery of their prede- 
eessors, Which could not fail to produce languor and satiety. 
It was requisite, in short, to study men and nature for 
himself, that he might present to his readers such genuine 
features of his subject, such skilful and just transcripts of 
‘veal things, as always excite admiration. But to put this 
echeme into effect was an Herculean labour. He could not 
hope easily to overcome the apathy of his father; and yet, 
if he remained with him, he remained the certain victim 
of eternal nothingness. The adoption of a profession ap- 
peared the most plausible project. He ruminated on each, 
and calculated their relative eligibility, as well as his 
a@ender knowledge of life would allow him. A martial 
“Wife was, moreover, too tumultuous; and what was nota 
Jess objection, too expensive. The law required habits 
and propensities diametrically opposed to his own: mede- 
-ane made its professor too much the servant of the pub- 
‘Me; ‘too much dependant on the peremptory call and 
-eaprices of the multitude, the humours of the fanciful and 
Juxurious, and the thousand casualties of human life: 
‘the church only seemed to offer him a refuge. Pardon 
him, gentle reader, if he did not cast his eye on that holy 
profession with a purity of motive which alone ought to 
actuate its candidates; if he dared to think of weilding 
he arms of God only for the purposes of his own ambi- 
‘tion. How few can pre:end to aspire to that sacred office 
with perfect singleness of heart! How easy it.is for us to 
‘beguile our own bosoms with a little welcome sophistry ! 
To palliate and reconcile to our consciences enormities too 
bulky to be perfectly concealed !—So it was with Edward. 
He pictured to himself an academic career, which should 
wakoneec entich and expand his mind, and should introduce 
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him to persons and friendships, the avenues to an un- 

| bounded survey of society. He beheld a snug parsonage 
, in a beautiful retirement, not very distant from the metro- 
‘polis, where he might at once perform with fidelity and 
‘ tenderness the high duties of his situation, and cultivate 
his favourite studies; where he might partake that most 
enviable lot of life, 

“* An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease, and alternate labour, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving heavén.” 
Whence, uninterrupted by the world, he yet could occa- 
sionally sal!y forth into its throng; and where, with some 
bright and beautiful being whom his fancy had drawn, 
and always associated with his fortunes, he might eventu- 
ally enjoy the delicious whispers of achieved .enown. 

With such a choice of prospects before him, he at once 
ventured to lay his scheme before his father, but not with- 
out that tremor, that hesitation and beating of heart, 
which they feel who risk their dearest hopes on the fiat of 
amoment. The old gentleman eyed him for a few mo- 
ments of exquisite torture, with acold but scrutinizing 
glance, and then replied: **So! this is what all your 
humming over those musty old poets, and your rambling 
amongst the hills has come to at last! I knew you were 
setting up more windmills in your head than would ever 
grind you corn: and now forsooth, Ned, you would be 2 
poet! and a parson! A worthy coupling of characters, I 
aver, aud which, with your means and prospects of pa- 
tronage, will doubtless be equally profitable. Why one 
of your old crack-leather brass-trimmed poets might have 
schooled you to better purpose. 

*] wes in yowth on nurcis kne, 
Dandely, Bischop, dandely ! 

And gwhen that ege now dois me grief; 

An semple vicar | can nocht be; 
Excess of thocht dois me mischeif. 

Jok that wes wont to keep the stirkis, 
Can now draw him ane cleik of kirkis, 

With ane fals tant into his sleif, 

Worth all my ballattis under the birkis; 
£xcess of thocht dois me mischeif. 

Twa curis or thre his upolandis Michel}, 
With dispensations bund in a knitchell ; 

Thocht he fra nult hes new taen leif, 

He plays with totum, and I with nichell: 

Excess of thocht dois me mischeif.’ 

‘6 To cut the matter short, Ned, you shall be no parson. If 
you like to do as your brothers have done, here is Barbara 
Lumley, of Heppenfell, waits only the word to make a 
man of you at once; and then you may weave cobwebs in 
the wind as long and as much as you please.—”’Here the 
old gentleman threw one leg over the other with a sudden 
vehemence, adjusted his spectacles, and fixed his attention 
upon his book with that settled and impenetrable air which 
men assume when they seek to shun further parlance, by 
seeming to read with prodigious interest. Edward, how- 
ever, again attempted to regain his attention, and to ex- 
postulate with him, when he rose up in a violent passion, 
and left the room; Edward, with anger scarcely less, 
turned round and retired by another door. Here were all 
his fairy visions at an end! His- heart swelled with a 
variety .of warring emotions ; disappointed hopes, wounded 
pride and indignation at his father’s conduct, struggled in 
his breast almost to choking, and he hurried forth to some 
of his solitary haunts to give vent to his feelings. What 
vows did he not utter, that never would he agian seek 
favour at his parent’s hands; what resolves did he not 
form to surmount the difficulties of his lot; with what a 
throbbing tenderness of spirit did he not think of the 
darling propensity of his mind, till it grew tenfold dearer 
to him ; and what plans did he not lay to effect his great 
design—plans, which for one moment, appeared each in 
its turn extremely feasible, and the next was relinquished 
as wild and ridiculous. One moment he would apply to 
some of his relatives for the necessary funds; the next his 
proud heart spurned at the idea. Could he owe an ob- 
ligation to any human being who could not properly ap- 
preciate his feelings and his views? No! he would take 








up his stick and his knapsack, and like another Olive, 
Goldsmith, make the tour of Europe, making his flute the 
minister of his wants, and gathering those jewels of know. 
ledge which lie scattered over every land, and which the 
poor man may collect unenvied, unopposed. But a second 
reflection dismissed this romantic project. He felt that 


{‘* the proud man’s contumcely, the oppressor’s wrong,” 
jand many a scorn and rebuff to which the poor are ex. 


posed, would fall but rudely on his haughty sensitive 
spirit. Often, however, during that gloomy winter, 
rendered more gloomy by the absence of his sister now mar. 
ried, and by his own bitter cogitations, did he renew the 
attempt to storm the outworks of parental indolence, and 
invariably with the same result. As often did he revolve 
his schemes and devise new projects, all equally falling to 
ruin asthey rose; for when he looked round him, hesaw him. 
self in a solitude, which presented no single being to whom 
he could open his sorrows, much less seek from him the 
means of escaping them. Yet there was one being who 
knew his difficulties, who sympathized sincerely in his 
troubles, and who, could it have been done, would gladly 
have freed him from them, and that was Barbara Lumley, 
There is in society a very considerable number of young 

women, whose characters are usually expressed in that fre- 
quent phrase, ‘* very amiable ;”’ young women, whose dis. 
tinguishing qualities, if you consider them discriminately, 
are found to be geod sense rather influenced by, than in. 
fluencing an extreme sensibility of heart and vivid tone of 
affections; estimable beings, who seem formed upon the 
poet’s model— 

*« Seek to be good, but aim not to be great, 

A woman’s noblest station is retreat: 

Her fairest ‘virtues fly from public sight, 

Domestic worth that shuns too strong a light.” 
jewels, that seem made rather to enrich us with unostenta- 
ticus wealth, than showily to adorn us; rather to beam in 


the darkness of our path, than to glitter in the sun and 


summer of our pageantry. If you meet them as strangers, 
you are struck with the sweetness of their presence; you 
peruse their lineaments seriatim, ard you wonder at your 
first impression ; you look again, and that impression re. 
turns doubly pleasant; you see that their charm resides in 
the spirit of purity and love which effuses every feature, 
If you glance over the mingled crowd of society, you over- 
look them ; they are hid in the ies of d i 
blessedness. Whilst the volatile and the superficial glit- 
terin the pomp of affluence aud beauty, they are going 
quietly along the homely and often dusty footpath of life, 
removing impediments, and spreading their mantles for 
some beloved beings to repose upon. With faculties and 
powers which in the possession of ambition would achieve 
great things, they seem to exert them as unconscious of 
their existence. Whatever they feel it desirable to do, 
they at once do with ease, but that facility awakes no as- 
piring thought. They seem born to take the bias and 
colour of their views from another, to admire rather than 
to be admired. If the stream of life flow smoothly along, 
they look smilingly on the beloved groups around them 
as they swim down it; if winds rise and tempests gather 
they, too, rise into sudden and often amazing strength and 
sublimity of action ; and, in short, whether at rest or in 
trouble, whether themselves happy or distressed, they go 
on, making, to those around them, this world to resemble 
that paradise which they are seeking in another. Reader, 
you have seen such ; you probably know many such now, 
and perhaps, like other every-day blessings, you do not 
value them as you ought; but, if there be either truth or 
spirit in my pen, you shall this day begin. If you have 
such a one before you, fix your eye upon her, contemplate 
her well,—she is the fuc-simile of Barbara Lumley. 

Barbara did not lack admirets. As says that most ex- 
quisite song of Allan Ramsay : 

** Love tips his arrows wi’ woods, an’ parks, 
An’ castles, an’ riggs, an’ muirs, an’ meadows; 
An’ naething can catch our modern sparks, 
But weel tocher’d lasses, or jointur’d widows.” 


Her parents had left her the sole possessor of the acew- 
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mulation of a long life of care, some such thing as five or 
gx hundred per annum. 
those who look for a hero of romance in a lover, she had 
adelicacy of taste which was not easily pleased. She had 
geen Edward too; she had passed many daysin his society ; 
she had, as we have before stated, been his sister’s almost 
constant companion, and by that means was well ac- 
quainted with his disposition and his predilections. The 
luxury of books was one readily admitted by a mind of so 
gentle and sentimental a cast as hers; and the long, de- 
lightful hours in which she had listened to Edward’s read- 
ing had powerfully strengthened their attractions. In that 
solitary region, Edward appeared a star of the first mag- 
nitude. His high spirit, his generous disposition, his 
aspiring hopes,—none of them lost their effect upon her, 
compared with the other characters of her acquaintance. 
The early efforts of his muse were subjects of her highest 
admiration. They were copied into her choice MSS. ; 
they lurked in the corners of her pocket-book ; they ap- 
peared in her work-box, under the forms of neatly folded 
pers, of the most beautiful quality: but if in his own 
handwriting (though none of the neatest, the veracity of 
the historic muse compels me to confess) and of his own 
presentation, they were hoarded with the jealousy of a 
miser,. that they might not be soiled or injured; and yet, 
notwithstanding, they became so worn in the creases, that 
they would scarcely hang together, if opened. Perhaps to 
her praises and predictions, Edward owed not a little of 
the growth of his passion for literature. It is certain that 
he delighted in her society, and therefore, in such circum- 
stances, the proposal of his father might not have appeared 
to most youths unsuitable. But young poets, whose 
imaginations run riot like fiery and untamed steeds of the 
desert, have generally some strange romantic notion of 
beauty hovering about them; some vision of ineffable 
rapture, which they expect to realize at some fortunate 
moment, they know not when; in some enchanting scene, 
they know not where. Edward had indulged deeply in 
these day-dreams. He fancied in the world, to him hitherto 
a terra incognita, some goddess-like creature, all loveli- 
ness, genius, and poetry, far superior to poor Barbara; he 
anticipated an enthusiasm of passion, far different from 
that quiet, sportive, brotherly affection he felt for her; and 
when his father hinted such a thing as a match between 
them, he perceived something like indignant disdain rise 
in his heart. The thought, indeed, often recurred, that, 
by her hand, he might break all his difficulties, and pro- 
secute all his hopes, save one—the possession of that 
superlative beauty which dwells strongly on the young 
imaginative mind. To entertain such an idea, however, 
was selfish and dishonourable, and he repelled it from 
him. But when all his plans for entering the world 
failed, when the barriers that bound him to solitude and 
obscurity seemed to close around him with invincible 
strength, this idea came forcibly home to his mind. 
What were all his hopes of honourable distinction without 
the means to acquire it? Were not his fondly-cherished 
dreams of romantic love merely the offspring of indolence, 
of inexperience, and of a high-flown imagination? Did 
not Barbara possess every requisite to bless a reasonable 
man? He determined to think so, if possible. He deter- 
mined to persuade himself, that, once united to her, his 
heart would insensibly cement itself to hers, and the 
vigorous prosecution of poetic fame, as well as the effect 
of time, would dissipate those fairy notions that now 
clung so delightfully to his brain. He made the attempt. 
He assumed that affectionate demeanour, and paid those 
delicate attentions which cannot be mistaken, though the 
lips withhold their evidence. But, when he saw the effect; 
when he saw how Barbara’s heart danced to the music of 
his voice; when he saw that deep and inexpressive gaze 
which speaks love’s fondest fullest soul; when he saw 
these, and felt that his heart did not respond with equal 
ardour, but sank still colder and sickening with the effort, 
he became at once the veriest wretch that lived. He felt 


But though she was none of 


in self-estimation ; and delivered up to a train of reflec- 
tions insupportably terrible. He had voluntarily fanned 
into flame those emotions, which, though existing, might 
have comparatively slumbered ; and that in a heart which 
he would not have pained, no, not for the purchase of his 
fondly-hoped renown. If he quenched them again at 
once, he would inflict a certain but most exquisitely keen 
and lingering death-blow on that gentle bosom. If he 
still determined to resist the impulses of his own heart, 
and to marry Barbara whilst he doubted the reality of his 
own attachment; nay, when he felt that some more daz- 
zling maid might captivate his vaccillating fancy and 
usurp that void in his breast which Barbara could not fill, 
he should be a traitor, a perjured hypocrite to the woman 
he had vowed for ever to love and cherish, and entail 
upon both her and himself a life of. mental intolerable 
misery. Either alternative had in it blasting mildew and 
death: he found himself in inextricable toils, into which 
he had dragged one of the worthiest and most affectionate 
of beings. This heavy and sickening consciousness hung 
on his heart with a deadly weight: it pursued him every 
where; and mingling with the sense of his crossed and 
wayward fortunes, at times wrought him into such pa- 
roxysms of unutterable anguish and despair in his solitary 
rounds, that the lofty crag would seem to woo him with 
a stern smile to plunge from its forehead, and dash to 
atoms that frame which bound him to an existence more 
appalling than death. So rolled away that miserable 
winter. 
[ To be continued in our next.} 
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ON WINE. 





(WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE.} 
—=>_- 

Look at that inspirer of mirth, and wit, and friend- 
ship; that Pandora’s box of joyfulness; that sworn foe 
of sorrow, ennui, and care; that noble bottle of dark 
red, ruby, luscious, port! There it stands in majesty and 
glory, like an Eden in the desert, or like a cheerful inn 
on adark stormy night, inviting the wanderer to repose 
and the pilgrim to the blessings of rest. *Tis none of your 
raw washy wines of France, which give a light head at 
night, and the heart-burn in the morning; but old, genu- 
ine, compact, oily port, of the happy vintage of 1812 (by 
the bye, there is much more wine of that year to be sold 
at present, than was ever made, not to mention the oceans 
that have been consumed since ;) it is none of your town- 
made ‘* drowsy syrup,” black, thick, and austere, that 
grates over the palate like a piece of cotton velvet, and 
requires more muscular power to swallow it than half a 
pound of hard Dutch cheese,—but mild, and sweet, and 
gentle, that glides serenely over the tongue, and evaporates 
breathing a balmy odour, carefully kept in the cobwebby 
gloom of my friend ——’s cellar, which, by the way, has 
as many windings, and nooks, and passages, as the Laby- 
rinth of Crete, where bottle piled on bottle, in endless 
rows, delights the imagination with the idea of a maga- 
zine of joy and pleasure, a storehouse of mirth, cordiality, 
and friendship. 

Tis sweet to restore the captive from its long confine- 
ment, to brush off the venerable dust and cobwebs, to in- 
sinuate the wiry screw, to hear the explosion of the cork 
like a burst of rapture at liberty regained, to view the 
thick, tenacious, webby crust, and to hear the ripling 
of the generous juice, as it flows clear and transparent, 
without stain or sediment. 

*Tis sweeter still, with a few chosen friends of congenial 
natures, after the cravings of appetite have been appeased, 
and the world and all its sorrows shut out ; to see the bottle 
circling around the social board, to feel our anxieties and 
cares departing one by one, till the spirit is serene and peace- 
ful,and the links of fraternity more closely twined; our ima- 
gination expanded, our ideas elevated, and carelessness and 





himself abandoned by his own good conscience; degraded 





| then come the jest, and song, and merry tale, ‘the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul,” and after that—but let us 
close the picture in the sunshine, before the night comea; 
we will proceed no further, nor transgress the limits of 
** verecundus Bacchus.” 

These are the joys of humanity, the ‘ jucunda oblivia 
vite,” which, if not abused, nor too often repeated, con- 
stitute some of the brightest moments of existence; and 
which, if they partake not of the etherial essence of pu'e 
intellectual or moral happiness, at least solace and rend- 
vate the frail spirits of man,—give an elasticity to the men- 
tal energies, and an unction to the springs of life,—and 
need not the censures of austerity, nor the reproaches of 
cold, heartless, abstemious stoicism. Non semper arcum 
pendit Apollo.” Neither the mind, nor the body of man, 
is framed to bear any long-continued series of exertions 
and occasionat relaxation even nature herself’ points out. 
It has been recommended by some physician, that a man 
should even get drunk once a month, that, like a voyage 
to sea, it may occasion such a revulsion of the system as 
to conduce to better health; but, in sooth! ’tis a hazard- 
ous experiment, and one that I would by no means advise; 
for, perhaps, if we have once tried it, we may follow the 
example of the man, who, for fear he should miss the 
proper day, got drunk all the month round. Moderation 
is the ** summum bonum,” the grand desideratum in 
convivial enjoyment; if we take that for our guide we 
shall neither totter on the precipices above, nor toil among 
the weeds below, but revel in the flowery path between 
them. Let the water-drinking philosopher cry out ** ’tis 
poison ;” I affirm that it is a sweet and delicious medicine 
—the mental and corporeal nectar, which bounteous nature 
has bestowed, in her kindness, upon man, to cheer and 
enlighten him in this world of darkness ;—and whilst we 
do not ungratefully reject the boon, we will not, by abus- 
ing it, convert it into a curse. We will, like Dionysius, 
take one glass for health, another for pleasure, and a third 
for sleep ; but I will not pretend to decide with him that 
all beyond is disgraceful luxuriousness—and if we err, we 
have the consolation to know that we err with the greatest, 
and the wisest, and the best of every age. ae 

Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Soepe mero caluisse virtus. 


NATHAN, 





shatural History. 


Volcano in Staffurdshire.—There is a pseudo-volcano, 
near the Bradley iron works, in Staffordshire. The tract 
of ground is situated by the road side. frony Birmingham 
to Wolverhampton, about half-way between Wednesbury 
and Bilston. It is mentioned by Plott, in his Natural 
History of Staffordshire, as being on fire in 1686, when he 
wrote, and he says that it was not then known how long 
it had been on fire. It then occupied a space of eleven- 
acres; but its ravages have since extended about one.mile 
and a half in extreme length, and one mile in breadth. 
Whether the fire originated in accident, or from the suls 
phur contained in the coal and pyrites, is not known ; but 
probably it arose from the latter cause, as at many coal- 
nines the small coal has taken fire on being exposed to the 
air. About six years ago it began to penetrate through the 
floors of some houses ; 1t produced great alarm, by appear-- 
ing in the night; and four of the houses were taken down. 
It exhibits a red heat in this situation, and the smoke has 
forced its way through a bed of cinders, forty feet in height. 
On the south, it is arrested by beds of sand, which cover 
the coal formation in that part; and on the north-east‘it 
is impeded by cultivation. At first view, a stranger might, 
suppose himself in a volcanic region. ‘The exterior view 
of the strata, exposed by the falling in of the ground, pre- 
sents a surface blacked by the action of fire, and exhibit- 
ing most of the porphyritic and trappean colours, in high 
perfection. ‘ 








VORACITY OF HY ANAS. ; 
In the menagerie of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
was an old hyzna, which broke its leg by accident. One 
night, before the bone was united, the creature actually 
bit off his own leg ; and it was discovered in the mornihg 
that he had eaten it up, boneand all.—Quarteriy Review 





joyfulness usurping the place of indifference or sorrow ; 
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LINES, 
‘QQLASIONED BY THE LAMENTED CATASTROPHE, AT THE HOUSE 
@P MR. DIXON, EVERTON, ON TRE MELANCHOLY NIGHT OF 
WHGREDAY, DECEMESR 5, 1822. 








“* A fallen blossom, a translated ange.” 
— 

Loud howls the deep, foreboding woe, 
And threatening death around ; 

Fiercely the winds tempestuous blow, 
And darkness reigns profound. 

Earth, ocean, air, united wage 
With nature fearful strife; 

Wilder and wilder now they rage, 
And now—cxtinguish life. 

‘What shriek was that? The orpan’s cry 
Of widowed parent reft ! 

What moan wasthat? The parting sigh 
Of her, those babes who left! 

And oh! what eye is that which weeps 
Where shades of death appal; 

What lengthened groan is that which sweeps 

Along yon ruined wall! 

No lingering sickness wrings the breast, 
Nor fever fires the brain; 

Not theirs the night by sleep unblest, 
And wearying days of pain: 

Asound—no more; on seraph wing 
Their parting spirits soar ; 

And now to harps of gold they sing, 
And now life’s dream is o’er! 

Translated angels! blossoms meek, 
Oh! why so wild the moan, 

That ye a happier realm should seek, 
And brighter regions own? 

Can aught your heavenly bliss declare, 
Or joys ecstatic tell? 

Sweet flowers of promie, brief as fair, 
A fond—a last farewell! 


Sbwerpoel. 
>} -<e—- 


OHi THINK IT NOT HARD. 
—e 
Qi! think it not hard, that my smiles should be lent, 
tm gladness, to others, while thuu art away; 
Por thee, and thee only, the fondest are meant, 
And they always are true to their dear destiny; 
‘Rug we meet in ourpath with such exquisite spirita, 
With goule so divine, and with beauty 20 rare, 
"Phat whilst one pure feoling my bosom inherits, 
Oh! they must enchant me «hen thou art not there. 


Bus when thou art near ie, all others I seorn; 
‘Phe lovely and noble are centred in thee; 
‘Por who heeds all the sengsters that waken the morn, 
When the nightingale charms with his sweet minstrelsy ? 
‘Phen think it not hard, that my smile should be given, 
In glasinesa, to others, when thou art away. 
The thoneand bright stars that illamine yon heaven 
Witt be lost in the lustre and glory of day. 


‘Qh! love is. a bee that is fond of perfume, 
ln the parterre of beauty with sweets to excess, 

With the richest of acent, and the brightest of bloom, 
But hig awn rose ia peerless in her loveliness. 

‘Phen thus, when sweet spirits are gathered around me, 
My sou! fondly telis me that ‘hou art the best: 

and while each sweet smile ir Its magic has bound me, 


My heart is at home in thy kindred bregat, 
ELLEN, of Deckerton. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Sim,—I have been much pleased with some of the 
poems of Thomas Carew, Gentleman of the Privy Cham- 
ber to our first Charles, and annex two, which I shall be 
glad ‘you will insert in an early number of the Kalcido- 
scope. A critic, of no mean fame, declares his versifica- 
tion to be uniformly distinguished by ** elegance and 
amenity.” 


SONG. 


Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 
For in your beauties orient deep, 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep 


Ask me no more whither doth stray 
The golden atoms of the day; 

Yor in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is pasts 
For in your sweet dividing throat, 

She winters and keeps warm her note. 
Ask me no more if east or west 

The Pheenix builds her spicy nests 
For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom diess 





THE COMPLIMENT. 
I do not Jove thee for that fair, 
Rich face of thy most curious hairs 
Though the wires thereof be drawn 
Finer than the threads of lawn, 
And are softer than the leaves 
On which the subtle spider weavet. 


I do not love thee for those flowers, 
Growing on thy cheeks (love’s bower8;) 
Though such cunning them hath spread, 
None cai paint them white and red: 
Love's golden arrows thence are shot, 
Yet for them I love thee not. 


I do not love thee for those a ft, 

Red coral lips I’ve kiss’d so oft; 

Nor teeth of pearl, the double guertt 

To speech, where music still is heard 3 
Though from those lips a kiss being takea, 
Might tyrants melt, and death awaken. 


1 do not love thee, oh! my fairest, 
For that richest, for that rarest 
Silver pillar, whieh stands under 
Thy sound head, that globe of wonders 
Tho that neck be whiter far, 
Than towers of polish’d ivory are. 
JEMIMA, 
= t 


Che rine Arts. 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE LATE KING. 
—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 


‘s Custom is wisdam’s plague, ador’d by fools, 
Combined with prejudice each action rules, 

And whilst man’s fickle mind should candour sway, 
Fils better half to prejudice gives way.” 








Srr,—OF all the fatal and determined foes to freedom 
of thinking, liberality of judgment, and candour of in- 
vestigation, none bears a greater claim upon our attention 
than that *4gnis fatuns,” prejudice. This potent agent 
of illiberality tends to mislead too many of the erring 
sons of Adam, and gives birth to a great majority of the 
whimsical notions, and obstinate opinions, by which dif- 
ferent personages are influenced and governed. All, in 
gome measure, groan beneath its despotic sway; its in- 





veterate influences are felt, and followed occasionally, ** by 


saint, by savage, and by sage;”” it Ginds votarics in every 





science, art, and profession.. We have ranters in religion, 
dandies in dress, and cynics in sculpture; and perhaps no 
public object has of late more effectually tended to call 
forth the ebullitions of prejudice, in all their native efful- 
gence, than the recently-erected monument. 

Some profess to be grievously disappointed ; the effeet, 
as they are pleased to term it, falling far short of previously 
hatched expectations; others appear to be mightily grati. 
tied, and express their admiration in strong terms. Old 
maids, exquisites, dandies, fops, and fluttcrers took it for 
granted, that his Majesty would have been well starched, 
stocked and collared, accon:panied by robes, crowns, and 
sceptres; whilst the majority of good people concluded, 
that he would be accompanied by some of the insignia of 
royalty and all the martial equipage and accoutrements 
which identify the monarch and the champion. The bulk 
of femenine critics concur in pronouncing the scarcity of 
externals to be no small derogation from his dignity; while 
the disciples of the old school warmly commend the cos. 
tume as savouring strongly of the pureness aad chastity of 
the antique. The opponents of these worthy antiquarians 
inquire, whetherwe should not make the musty productions 
of those schools stepping-stones to greater improvement, 


j rather than descend to the servility of imitation? In re. 


turn, it may be demanded, what servility is manifested 
in the praise-worthy imitation of those noble and un. 
paragoned relics of antiquity, which have triumphantly 
stood the test of centuries. Do not the learned, the 
unbiassed, the tasteful connoisseurs, of every en. 
lightened nation, regard them as models of perfection, 
master-pieces of sculpture, and matchless monuments 
of human skill? The just proportions and adap. 
tion of the parts, with the grace, symmetry, strength, 
and harmony distributed throughout, must involuntarily 
impress the spectator with ideas of ptive grandeur, 
and sublimity of genius. Did they not employ ages ago 
men of consummate skill, whose united efforts were for 
years necessary to their completion ? and who in fact ran. 
sacked provinces, to discover living models fit for their 
purposes. 

But such is the just and equable distribution of good 
and evil, beauty and deformity, observable in nature's 
works, that it would be impossible to discover so many 
perfections united in the person of one individual: Sen- 
sibleof this, our sculptors took an arm from one, a leg from 
another, features froma third; by which, in combining many 
perfect parts, they formed a perfect whole. And who soca- 
pable of attaining the summit of perfection, as those who 
made the anatomy and proportions of the human frame, 
their sole and peculiar study. A single statue sometimes 
employed an artist during the whole of his life. The 
effects of such wonderful assiduity, in an age when the 
arts were liberally patronised and their merits duly appre- 
ciated, must bid fair to approach the we plus ultra of ex- 
cellence and sublimity ; nor are these admirable efforts of 
elaborate genius enveloped in the voluminous habiliments 
or fantastical trappings appropriated by the customs of 
those days to their various characters. How ridiculous 
would it appear, to the eye of taste, to behold the Venus de 
Medici shrouded in the garments of a Roman matron; 
the gladiator cased in helmet and breastplate; or, if the 
Pythian, Apollo, Hercules, and Laocoon, were crusted 
with armour, drowned in drapery, or buried in bear- 
skins? Where would be the sublime display cf cherubic 
fascinating grace, or muscular beauty? Those ac- 
companiments, which, in that age, accorded with ne 
tional habits and prejudices, would, at present, appgi 
extravagant and fantastical. A loose piece of flowing dra. 
pery, negligently, yet tastefully disposed, affords those ad- 
vantages to the chisel which the formality of a tight dres 
must invariably preclude. Divested of ease, freeilom, and 
those graceful foldings which charm the eye of taste, and 
seldom fail to gratify the most fastidious virtuoso, all ap. 
pears stiff, rigid, and inflexible; and, to any one not led 
away from propriety by prejudice, it must be obvious that 
the ancients acted wisely, in exempting the chisel trom af 
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_— 
grvile concordances with national costume or confined 
astoms. ** Thus,” as an esteemed author has observed, 
« have these magicians in marble surpassed all other na- 
tions, and become models for ages ;"’ thus will these in- 
comparable productions descend ** from generation to ge- 
neration,”” to charm and instruct the latest posterity 5 
whilst ages, yet unborn, will gaze upon them with in- 
creased veneration and applause ; and why? Because they 
are founded upon an immutable basis; they are derived 
from that standard which remains unalterable through- 
out all ages; they display in ell her pristine purity, open, 












chaste, and dignified neture, who ** changes not‘as a gar- 
ment; we find concentrated in one point of view, all 
those fascinating charms and noble beauties, which can be 
bestowed upon the lords of the creation by the bountiful 
hand of nature; who, despite of the havoc of time, re- 
mains ** still’ constant to herself, and still the same.” 
Certainly, a statue enveloped and smothered in all the toys 
and fripperies of office; surmounted by acrown; arrayed 
jnstate robes; in one fist wielding a massive sceptre, in 
the other bearing a mighty sword ; his steed caparisoned in 
champion-like accoutrements, and making the ‘‘earth 
tremble beneath his hoof;”.—such a puerile mockery would 
please such as regard intrinsic merit less than garnished 
exterior. It might awe the boor and gratify the schoolboy, 
and would, to the utmost extent of the term, be calculated 
ad captandum vulgus; but where would be the unassuming 
grandeur of nature's fair proportions? It has been as- 
serted, that a monumental statue should, by virtue-of cos- 
tume and appropriate accompaniments, tell the era, place, 
and official capacity in which the departed hero shone forth, 
together with his age, rank, dress, and character; but 
would not such an attempt bid fair to subvert that plain- 
ness and simplicity in which the beauty of a statue princi- 
pally consists; forming aconfused and heterogeneousjumble, 
alike discordant to all ideas of reason, taste, and refinement? 
Certainly it would be soaring into regions of art hitherto un- 
known to our musty progenitors; it weuld be uniting the di- 
‘verse offices of’painter, historian, sculptor,and chronslogist. 
But an absurd effort to embrace and combine these dif- 
ferent branches, must obviously be attended by a total 
filure in all points. ‘Wet inscriptions denote era, rank, 
and official capacity, and the pen display life, character, 
and achievements; let the pencil portray, in proper co- 
lours, costume, trappings, and accoutrements; and leave 
the chisel to retain and enjoy that uncontrolled freedom 
which true genius has guaranteed, disenthralled ‘by those 
ridiculous fetters with which infatuated affectation would 
fain encumber it. Confined within narrow bounds it loses 
allenergy ; consequently its labours must prove flat and 
insipid. 
* a7 * 


Our equestrian statue of the late King, let cavillers de- 
claim as they may, is deserving of admiration. Its plain- 
hess strongly reminds us of the emptiness of all earthly 
titles; it flashes home to the heart of a spectator, the ex- 
camation **vanitus, vanitatum, omnia vanitas.’? Who can 
calmly gaze upon this simple and unaffected monument, 
without hearing something, within, whisper ** memento 
mori2?”” Unattended by the blood-stained honours of 


Pincipally derived.—Nor must we ceprive the horse ofits 


2 esent ¢ iki as he sweetness and siiaplicit 
“hay n ~ a ” at present a striking contrast to the sweetnes iaplicity 
‘oe and th dogs of war,” its placid demeanour of her fascinating but unfortunate rival, Mary of Scot- 
bespeaks a domestic and peaceable disposition, whilst | Jana. 
the outstretched hand is directed towards that source | copied, was, we believe, painted during Mary’s captivity 


whence the prosperity of this busy commercial spet is in England ; and its almost-conyentual plainness of attire, 
and the pensive expression which predominates, lead 2n 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS IN SIR WALTER 
SCOTT’S NOVELS. 


[From “ Campbell’s New Monthly Magazine.”)} 
= 


‘*The boundless popularity of the * Scottish Novels,’ 
has naturally excited an emulation in artists and publishers 
to illustrate and embellish them; and the pencil and the 
graver have been tasked to delineate the scenes and cha- 
racters recorded in these favourite works. ‘The talents of 
a Westall, a Stothard, an Allan, and a Leslie, have been 
put in requisition to illustrate different portions of the 
series; but without adding to their own established repu- 
tation, or satisfying the expectations of the public. The 
work, now under review, appears to us to possess not only 
greater novelty in its plan, but a more lasting and exten. 
sive interest than its rivals; and to impart a more unal- 
loyed pleasure than any ideal representations, unless con- 
ceived and executed with a rare and surpassing felicity. 

** The illustrious heroine of Keni/eorth, and her court, 
form, as might be'expected, a prominent and interesting 
portion of this collection. ‘Ihe favourite, Leicester, 
young, gallant, and courtier-like, seems * framed to make 
women false,’ and almost excuses the partiality of his 
self-willed mistress. ‘The lordly fault of a bigh forehead,’ 
alluded to by the Novelist, is particularly obvious in this 
portrait; which, however remarkable for manly beauty, 
gives no indication of superior intellect. The portrait of 
his brave and honourable rival Sussex is highly character- 
istic; strong sense and cool determination are expressed 
in every line of his well-formed and intelligent counte- 
nance; while a certain uncourtier-like stiffhess and for- 
mality are visible in his 2ress and manner. 

* The portraits of Burleigh and Walsingham are full 
of character, and are marked with the wisdom and pene- 
tration of those celebrated statesmen. Thes: qualities are 
tempered by a peculiar-expression of suavity and benignity 
in the venerable and truly paternal aspect of Burleigh; 
while the countenance or Walsingham displays a coldness 
and severity perfectly in keeping with his inflexible and 
unscrupulous character. Lord Hunsdon is a good bluff 
fizure, and looks like one who would carouse deep and 
‘sleep o’nights,’ without dreams of * treasens, stratagems, 
and spoils.” We were rather disappointed in the portrait of 
the Earl of Southampton, as it gives no indication of that 
superior intellect, which we lock for in the friend and pa- 
tron of Shakspeare. ‘This likeness, however, was painted 
during the Harl’s confinement in the Tower; when 
anxiety and imprisonment might have stolen ‘fire from the 
eye and vigour from the limbs’ and there is yet a pleasing 
expression of gentleness and melancholy about it. ‘The 
original is in the collection of the Duke of Portland, and 
had not been previously engraved. But the most attrac- 
tive and intelligent head in this portion of the work is that 
of the gallant and all-accompl’shed Raleigh ;- who so 
eminen‘ly united the ‘courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier's, eye, 
tongue, and sword ;’ one of the brightest ornaments of the 
chivalrous Court of Elizabeth, and the illustrious victim 
of the dastardly policy of her contemptible and mean-souled 
successor. In this portrait the finely-formed forehead, the 
keen eye, the handsome features, the courtier-like air, and 
the gorgeous attire, place before us at one glance, the hero 
of the Court and of the camp—the historian of the old 
world, and the discoverer of the new. Elizabeth herself 
appears tiicked out in all the * pemp and cireumstance’ of 
regal ornament, Joaded with a profusion of jewels, and 
defended round the neck by a formidable cheval de-frise 
of rofk It is a handsome, and, we may suspect, a flatier- 
ing likeness, with much of old King Harry’s spirit in her 
haughty, but intelligent countenance. ‘The proud deter- 
mination of her look, and excessive splendeur of her dress, 








Zucchero’s picture, from which the latter print is 





with candour and impartiality, we will ultimately find 


hore a hess cbt of . additional charm to her regular and delicate features. Her 
~ of approbation; and though the heat, tail, body, | stern enemy, the Earl of Morton, is a fine and impressive 
tgs, and posture have deen separately or collectively cen- portrait; the statesman and warrior of a barbarous age 
tured with all the severity of criticism,—yct, tak'ng mat- | and country, ‘cool, subtle, sly, and bloody,’ his harsh 
tas coolly into consideration, and weighing circumstances | features proclaim courage and judgment, untroubled by 

any compunctious visitings, and his dress and demeanour 
are marked by the puritanical severity of his party. 





Much to applaud, and little tocondemn. But, in answer 
othe censures of. the ignorant, or the vituperation of ca- | i 
villers, we must be content to exclaim in the hacknied | 
plrase of a good artist of antiquity, 

“* Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 
Brownlow-street, Oct. 31, 1822. On. 


} 
| 


victim of fanatical cruelty and of his own culpable tergi- 
versation, appears, on a superficial inspection, a venerable 
and pleasing head; but there is a mean expression about 
the mouth and eyes, perfectly in unison with his | 
and time-serving character. ‘The courtly novelist has kept 


“The novel of Old Mortality introduces some interest- 
ag portraits of a later period. Archbishop Sharp's, the 


j out of sight the political offences of this unprincipled pre- 

late; but the reader must not suffer his pity for the tragi- 
cal end of the Archbishop wholly to blot from. his recel- 
lection the betrayal of the cause of civil and religious 
liberty which he was entrusted to defend, the exchange of 
his principles for a mitre. and the cruelty with which he 
persecuted his former associates in the true spirit of politi- 
cal apostacy. 

-* The portrait of the Duke of Monmouth instantly 
recalls the celebrated lines of Dryden, on this amiable aud 
unfortunate youth : 

‘ Whate’er he did, was done with so much ease, 

In him alone ’twas natural to please; 

His motions all accompznied with grace, 

And Paradise was open’d in his face.’ 
The mingled beauty, indecision, and helplessness of Its 
countenance, are strongly contrasted by the shapeless and 
bloated visage of the Duke of Lauderdale, whose brutality 
and blunders made Scotland, under his administration, a 
scene of dissension, revolt, and bloodshed. Gen. Dalzeil, 
the terror and detestation of the Scottish Whigs, whom be 
persecuted with savage and habitual cruelty, is a remark- 
ably fine and spirited portrait. The long white beard, 
which he cherished as a mark of mourning for his decapi- 
tated master, Charles the First, adds a wild and singular 
character to his strongly-marked features. ‘This semi-bar- 
barian, as much a stranger to mercy as to fear, was a fit 
instrument for a despotic court, and stood high in the 
good graces of that polite and merry monarch, Charles the 
Second. The young Pretender, from a picture in the col- 
lection of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, is by far the most 
pleasing and spirited likeness we ever saw of that unfortu- 
nate Prince. He isdrawn in the Highland costume: ang 
there is something extremely graceful and gentlemanly in 
his free and degugé air. The physiognomist, however, wil 
easily discern traces of that hereditary imbecility which 
characterised the unhappy family of the Stuarts, and was 
lamentably conspicuous in its last representative, whom 


\Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Hogg have chosen to exalt into 


ahero. We have left ourselves little room to notice par- 
ticularly the chivalrous Montrose, the great and good 
Duke of Argyle, and Caroline, the benevolent Queen of 
George II. which are all interesting and characteristic 
portraits. The engraving of the heads is not open to much 
observation, as they are all by the same hand, and display 
an uniformity of execllence seldom to be met with Ina 
work of this description. They are executed by that 
eminent chalk engraver, Mr. Robert Cooper, who, by a 
judicious mixture of dot and line, has produced, in the 
specimens before us, an extraordinary union of freedom 
and delicacy. ‘The biographical notices which accompany 
the portraits are written with great neatness and impar- 
tiality ; avd the werk may rank altogether among the mont 
useful and elegant publications of the present day.” 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
rauqhts. 
SITUATION LXX. 


(Number 40 of Sturges.) 











Black to move cud White wins. 
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The Bouquet. 


Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





ROMEO AND JULIET. 

M —_ 

Every stranger who goes to Verona is sure to have his 
Shimatey moved and his curiosity excited by what is called 
“the Tomb of Juliet; and there isno man who has read 
Shakspeare that will not hasten to the spot where it lies, 
regardless, at the moment, whether it be real or not. It 
is well known that this part of Italy had furnished to our 
immortal Bard the materials of a tragedy, which, for all 
the pathetic details of hapless love and devoted constancy, 
stands unrivalled in any language. And though much of 
legendary exaggeration is superadded to the circumstances 

the catastrophe, yet the main fact is attested by the 
local history of Verona; and therefore the mind is dis- 
posed to admit the probability that the excavated oblong 
stone, which is now pointed out in the neglected ruins of 
an old Franciscan Monastery, might have once contained 
the beanteous form of the unhappy Juliet. Count Persico 
one of the native nobility, who has published a very in- 
teresting work on the curiosities of Verona, and of the 
provinces adjacent, thus narrates the melancholy story of 
Romeo and Juliet:—**In the year 1303, or about that 
time, Bartholomewdella Scala, being Captain of the Ve- 
yonese, Romeo de Monticoli was enamoured of Juliet de 
Cappelletti, and she of him, their families being at the 
time in bitter enmity with each other on account of party 
feuds. As therefore they could not be openly married, a 
private union took place between them. Shortly afterwards, 
‘Romeo having in an affray of the two factions killed Te- 
baldo, the cousin of Juliet, was obliged to seek for safety 
in flight, and proceeded to Mantua. His unhappy spouse, 
afflicted beyond measure, sought commiseration and coun- 
sel from the intermediate agent of her secret marriage, 
seeing that there was no longer any hope of a reconcilia- 
tion Seren families now still more incensed against each 
other than before. Therefore, by a preconcerted arrrange- 
ment, Juliet procured a sleeping draught, and shortly 
after, according to common report, yielded up her life. 
Romeo having been apprised of the dire news, before he 
heard that she was only apparently dead, resolved, in the 
bitterness of his anguish, to take poison and die likewise. 
Previously to his doing so, however, not entirely di ir 
ing of her life, he went to Verona and availed himself of 
the evening hour to enter the Monastery. Being here as- 
sared that his Juliet had been interred not long before, he 
swallowed the poison, which he had with him, and has- 
tened to the tomb, where their mutual friend pointed out 
the way by a passage beyond that which was ready for his 
return. The friar wondered very much what had happened 
to Romeo, unconscious of the hard fate that awaited him. 
While he endeavoured to assure him that the lady was not 
in reality dead, the poison n to operate, and now on 
the very verge of death he called on his Juliet with a faint 
voice. She awoke, and scarcely recognised him. Romeo 
expired, and Juliet breathed for a moment only to share 
his hapless doom.” 


HONOUR AND HUMANITY. 
* —> 

kn the year 1746, when England was at war with Spain, 
the Elizabeth, of London, Captain William Edwards, 
coming through the Gulph from Jamaica, richly laden, 
met with a most violent storm, in which the ship sprung 
a leak that obliged him, to save the lives of his crew, to 
run into the Havannah, a Spanish port. : 

The Captain went on shore, and directly waited on the 
Governor, told the occasion of his putting in, and that he 
surrendered the ship as a prize, and himself and his men 
as prisoners of war, only requesting quarter. 

‘© No, Sir,” replied the Spanish Governor, ‘‘ if we had 
taken you in fair war at sea, or approaching our coast 
with hostile intentions, your ship would then have been a 
prize, and your people prisoners; but when distressed by 
a tempest, you come into our ports for the safety of your 
lives, we, the enemies, being men, are bound, as such, by 
the laws of humanity, to afford relief to distressed men 
who ask it of us. We cannot, even against our enemies, 
ake advantage of an act of God. You have leave, there- 
fore, to unload your ship, if that be necessary to stop the 
leak you may refit her here, and traffic so far as shall be 
necessary to pay the charges; you may then depart, and 
I will give you a pass, to be in force till you are beyond 
Bermuda: if after that you are taken, you will then be a 
lawful prize; but how you are only a stranger, and have 
@ stranger’s right to safety and protection.” The ship 
accordingly departed, and arrived safe in Londen. 








Che Traveller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCKEAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818 
(Continued from our last.) 








GERMANY, PART OF. 
Hamburg, territory of. |Bremen, territory of. 
Liibeck, territory of. Oldenburg, dukedom of. 
Hannover, part of. Groningen and Friesland. 

Oldenburg, the capital, contains only 4700 people, 
and is watered by a small stream, called the Hunte, 
ou whose bauks many pleasant walks are laid out. 1 
met there Count M » with whom I had become 
acquainted at Hamburg; and he insisted upon me 
speading the evening at his house, saying, Englishmen 
were.sv seldom seen at Oldeuburg. He isa very intel- 
ligent man, and, though young, has seen a deal of 
service in the army, and lust the cup of his kuee in 
the late campaigus, owing to which he is a cripple. 
His wife is very pretty, polite, and affable. After 
leaving this town, the uext place where the traveller 
can rest fur the night, unless he can sleep on straw, is 
Borgford.—To Ape 73, Stekhusen 2, Leer 2; total 
from Bremen 17 German, or 763 English miles, Soon 
aficr leaving Ape, we again entered the Hannoverian 
domiuions, Tie road was good, anid all the cottages 
neat. The dresses were singular: the men wore large 
hats and black silk neckerchiefx; the women, large 
straw or oil-case bonnets, with broad fringes or veils, 
to keep off the sun. 

Leer is on the river Ems, and has considerable 
business iu forwarding articles of export to the town 
of Emden, which lies near the mouth. The inhabitants, 
I was informed were 5000; and it appeared to be the 
season fur fairs, as 1 found another here. The town- 
hall, church, and Athenzum are all respectable build 
ings. There is much passing across the Ems at this 
spot, and 1 was told that the ferry let fur £450 per 
aunum. 

I proceeded by an excellent road to Neuschantz, 
where the province of Groningen commences, and 
there took the Trekschuit, or canal-boat, to Groningen, 
six miles, at eight in the morniog, having previously 
provided myself with provisions fur this aquatic jour- 
ney. The only interesting object on the passage was 
a distant view of the town of Winschoten, remarkable 
for the victory gained there by the Prince of Orange 
in 1568, over the Spaniards, 

At five in the evening we anchored at Groningen, 
the capital of the province, and a considerable and 
very respectable looking town, situate at the conflux 
of several rivers, communicating with the port of 
Delfzyl on the Ems. The population is 23,700. Of 
the natives of this place, who have become celebrated 
in history, were Rudolph Agricola, patronized in the 
15th century by the Duke of Ferrara, and Barou de 
Ripperda, who underwent great vicissitudes at the 
beginning of this century. The university was for- 
merly very celebrated, and the following persons were 
students there, viz. James Alting, who was ordained 
to holy orders by Bishop Prideaux of Worcester, but 
afterwards returned from England to accept the 
Hebrew professorship. He died in 1679.— Matthias 
Pasor, who lived some time at Exeter College, and 
delivered lectures in the oriental languages with mach 
celebrity in 1624.——Ubo Emmius, Martiu Schoock, 
Francis Junius, John Borbeyrae, Dr. Peter Camper, 
avd other eminent men. 

From Groningen, a diligence goes three times a 
week, from March to the 1st of October, to Lemmer, 





on the Zuyder Zee, aud a canal-beat to the same 
place daily; but the latter is two days on the passage, 
Auother boat gues every day tu Harlingen, 

1 ieft Groningen for Lemmer late in the evening, in 
order to meet there the packet, to cross the Zuyder 
Zee the next day. It was a beautiful moonlight uight, 
and the road being excellent, I enjoyed the ride much, 
We arrived at Toulbeck, 3 miles, at midnight; tuok 
there a shurt nap, and proceeded the next mourning at 
five o'clock, to Gvoredyk 7 miles, ‘and Lemmer 6 
miles; total from Leer, 25 German, or 1123 English 
miles, 

The read from Tolbeck was much intersected with 
canals, and iuterspersed with many large villages, 
The land lies low, aud part of it is marshy, owing to 
frequent inundations, but sume of it forms excellent 
pasturage. 

Friesland is celebrated for rearing horned cattle and 
horses ; aud of the latter, many are sent quite inty 
the interior of Germany. The manufactories of both 
fine and coarse cloths are considerable, and the expense 
of transporting is light, owing to the cauals, which, 
commencing at Harlingen, direct their course through 
Franeker, Leeuardeu, and Dokkum, and thence are 
continued to the adjuiming province of Groningen, 

The dress of the inhabitants is remarkable; and the 
women are supposed to have retained the ancient cus. 
tume with the same pertinacity as the idiom of the 
language has been preserved, which is now scarcely 
understuod by their Dutch neighbours, The hair of 
the females is plaited, and tied together in a circular 
form at the top; covered with a white cap, aud oruae 
mented with a ribbon, The cap is a stiffly starched 
kerchief, very tastefully fulded, and so cuntrived 
as to cause the corners to hang downwards, Besides 
this, which is flat at the top, maidens have no other 
embellishment; but mothers surmount it with a piece 
of pastebuard, covered with red cloth, aud over ita 
piece of cambric. Married women also wear a frill 
of black silk round the neck, a piece of red spotted 
linen descending from it, aud guardiog the bosom 
from the vulgar gaze. In housebold occupations 
they wear quilted stays, with long sleeves, and a velvet, 
frill, in lieu of the silk one round the neck ; a black 
vest is thrown over the stays, 100 narrow to be buttoned, 
but tastcfolly held together in the front with long 
laces of various colours. The petticoat is also black, 
and covered with a large blue apron, worked witha 
variety of fluwers, cr other devices. Qa particular 
occasions, they throw over all this paraphernalia, 
a gown of fine calico, printed with large flowers. 

The ladies in the interior, who have great personal 
charms, are attired in a more simple manner; aud it 
may be questioned, whether the Parisiav or Londva 
belles display more neatness, delicacy, or gracefulness 
than the appearance of the Friesland lady preseuts. 
The head-dress is very large, sometimes entirely of 
lace, or the luwer part of gauze, with lace borders. It 
is fastened with a gold blade, which eucompasses the 
back part of the head, and terminates io an craamental 
form at each temple, a thread extending itself, unseen, 
from the latter across the forehead, and supporting 
the front of the cap. The hat, which is usually large, 
is made of the finest straw, lined with coloured silk, 
and having very little cavity in the head part, is oot ia 
form unlike av oyster-shell, The riband is very broad? 

It is now time to leave the ladies, and return to my 
journey.— At Lemmer { found the “ Feerman” packet, 
a small sloop, in which I aud another traveller engaged 
the cabin for six guiiders (11s.) to Amsterdam. We 
were detained, waiting for the canal-buat from Harliv- 
gen, votil three in the morning of the 26th of October 
(1817) when we set sail, expecting the passage across 
the Zuyder Zce to last, as usual, about twelve hour, 
Owing, however, to a calm, we made but little way till 
evening, when a breeze sprang up from the north-east, 
We soon passed the sinall islands of Urck and Schok- 
land, and, after, a pleasant sail, arrived, early on the 
morning of the 27th, at the great capital of Holland. 





* The inhabitants of the whole province of Friesland ae 
estimated at 96,000: they have always borne a high charactt 





for loyalty and patriotism. 
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EEE Tae 
earens 
asad UNITED NETHERLANDS. between bank aud current money is the basis of what ; the prostitution, she every night belonged to him whe 
same HOLLAND, PROPER.—BRABANT. is called Agio, it being more or less in favour of the | could charge himself with her support. I saw her when 
ssage, former, according as either is in greater or less abun. | We quitted Smolensko: she was no longer able to walk: 
Amsterdam, the ancient capital of the Seven United | dance. When cash is placed in the bank, a credit-note she was clinging to the tail of a horse, and was thus drag- 
ng, io Provinces, and now of the newly-created kingdom of | is delivered, on producivg which, in the course of six tf yb h concn aad vane wackea aaa ee er 
nyder he United Netherlands has records from the year | months, the sum deposited may again be drawn out; she fell peachaae enor? and there remained unburied.—-La- 
: 1 ? y } | baume’s Narrative of the Campaign in Russia 
bight, 1272; being surrounded by local disadvantages, | but should this be neglected, or the note not renewed pug p 


buch, jt affurds a striking proof of the difficulties which may 
tok be surcmuunted by unpremitted perseverance. The 
ug at barbour is capable of containing 1000 vessels, but the 
ner 6 water is su shallow, that, when loaded, they can only 


aglish be brought out to sea by the aid of a singular kind of | Wh each other, although both may proceed from 


3 boats, called camels, which were invented by a person 
| with of the name of Matthieu, in 1690, and are hullow 
lages, square-built lighters, provided with large pumps, in 
ing to order to be filled with, and plugs to be emptied of, 
ellent water at pleasure. When filled’ with water, one is 
placed under each side of the ship, then pumped dry, 
e and raising in a proportionate degree the vessel above, 
> toto FE which, by this means, is enabled tofluat over a shallow 
both arm of the Zuyder Zee, called the Pampus, and zo to 
pense BF ica,even at neap tides. The river Amstel divides the 
rick, city, which is intersected by an infinite vumber of 
ough canals, joining each other, and communicating with 
ise that river and another called the Y, The great ubjec- 
Baja? tion to the canals, otherwise sv serviceable, is, that 
id the BF the water becomes stagnant, and emits noxious vapours 
tcus- B inthe summer. The effect is certainly lessened by a 
f the kind of mill, made use of to put the water in motion, 
arcely and by machines with which they are occasionally 
air of ff cleansed. These canals, it is said, divide the city into 
cular vinety islands, connected witb bridges, part formed 
oruae of wood, which lift up to permit vessels to pass, aud 
rched ff wthers made of stone, where that is uot required, 1 
rived have heard the expense fur repairs of bridges, canals, 
sides aud embankments, at and near Amsterdam, estimated 
other ff 41 15,000 guilders daily (£1375.) 
piece As there are no springs, fresh water is frequently 
ita Bf searce, and the inhabitants are obliged to collect the 
a frill B rain in cisterns, or procure supplies from the river 
tied B Vecht, For this purpose, square flatbottomed boats 
080M Fare prepared, each of which holds a cousideratile quan- 
atious HF tity of water. 
elvel, Owing to the great expense of preparing a feunda- 
black Bi tion, it is commonly asserted, that the building -of 
‘oned, Hf houses custs nea: ly as much below as above ground, 
long & The whole country being soft and buggy, it is abso- 
black, lately necessary to have piles driven into the ground; 
witha these are covered with strong planks, tirmly bolted, 
icular and then with a surface of hard plaister. Such, inva- 
ality B riably, is the foundation. 





. The last census that I could obtain was that of 
rsonal 1795, at which time there were, 

aud it ¢ : ais 
wea 49,905 families va sae nse R 196,689 Christians, 
wlness 6: 

ely of §-—— aera 


rs, It 9 °4613 families, consisting of 217,024 individuals 
es the ff The number of houses in the city were 25.244 26 400 
nental ” » inthesuburbs 1,156 pote 
nseedy # In 1780, the population was above 240,000, making 
orting Bs decrease, in fifteen years, of 23,000; since which 
large; Bi period (1795) a further ccduction has taken place, In 
d silk, 84806, the deaths were 7462; in 1807, 9089; the 
cot ia births, of those of the Lutheranand Reformed religion, 
road 94388; the marriages, 1948. 

to my A gentleman, well acquainted with the states gene- 
ackel, Bly, informed .me, that the inhabitants of Holland 










gaged B*oper were somewhat above 2,000,000; and of these, 
~ We °0,000 families were more or less employed in the 
Jarlive *sherics and the trades dependant thereon. 

ctober § The bank was established in 1609. The principle 






f carrying on the business is, to allow a credit wpon 








across 
hours. all commercial or forcign coins, accerdivg to their 
ay till trinsic value, deducting 4 or | percent. as the profit 
n-east, the Directors-fur six months’ security. No interest 
Schok- B'allowed. This credit on the bauk ‘books is called 
on the 


yiland. 





the hardest hearts. One of pom a young and beautiful 
; ” : : irl, more particularly affected us. Affectionate, amiable, 2 
“Bank-geld,” or bank-money, which, representing the and oorighaly. waking many different languages, and | Ivernia; Eustathius, Vernia; Diodorous, Irin; Plutarch, 

: Ogygia; Aviemus, The Holy Island ; Jocelin, The Is- 


within the giveu time, the deposit’ becomes the pro- 
perty of the baok, and the holder receives ovly the 
amouat of his credit note, in heu thereof. A credit 
and a receipt (Recipisse) for a deposit are un: onnected 


such deposit; and a person may be the holder af both 
at the same tnne, or of one without the other, accoid- 
ing to the agio between bancy and currency, which 
induces the depositor to dispose of one and retain the 
other, Tu order to withdraw a deposit, it is necessary 
either to present a receipt of the same value, the date 
of which is‘sull unexpired, or to re-assign tu the bauk 
a sum equal to the amount. 
Payments made in bank money are extremely con- 
venient, as a transfer from one merchant to another 
is sufficient, that being immediately written in the 
bauk bovks, to the debit of the drawer and credit of 
the depositor. 
There are three main points, by which the credit of 
the bank is supported : 
1. Having the responsibility and guarantee of the 
city 5 
2. The law, by which bank money is exempt from 
seizure or attachment 5 and 
3. The conviction, that the total deposits always 
exist entire, and much exceed its issues or credits. 
The agiv, which varies daily, generally runs from 
41 to 42 per cent, 
The Dutch money is as follows: 


& 5 
2 . ¢ gs & & 
Bice rege ager oy 
Sxessos 5 a ae gS 
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len jewthon’ =20 1202401920 

1 ==1j=2)= 8)= 50=100= 800 

1 Aa; we 43> 28> 56= 336 

1= 6= 12> 96 
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= 8 


The exchange on Great Britain is geuverally nego- 
ciated in Flemish money; aud, at the time J was 
there, 36s. Flemish were equal to £1 sterling. At 
that proportion, the exchange was, on 
France, 54 groats banco per 3 franks, at 1, 2,or 3 mon. date; 
Spain, 96 do. do. per 1 ducat of 375 maravedis, at 1} 
month ; 

Portugal, 45 do. do. per 1 crusade of 400 rees, at 2 mon. 
Livorno, 86 do. do. per 1 piastre, at 2 months; 

Genoa, 85 do. do. perl do. at2 do. 

Venice, 96 do. do. perlducat, at2 do. 

Frankfort on the Main, 100 dollars currency per 133 dollars, 
Convention money, at 14 days’ sight; 

Geneva, 60 groats banco, per 3 franks, at 2 months’ date; 
Hamburg, 33 schillings banco per 1 dollar of 32 schil. Liibish 
banco, at 1,2, or3 months’ date; 
Vienna, 16 do. do. per 1 dollar cur.at 6 weeks’ date; 
Gene } LOO guilders do. per 103 guilders, at sight. 
[To be continued in cur next.} 


Chit Chat. 


Scene of Horror.—The French womcn, who followed 
us from Moscow to escape the vengeance of the Russians, 








with shoes of stuff little calculated to defend them from 
the frozen snow, and clad in old robes of silk or the thin- 


picces of military cloaks torn from the dead bodies of the 
soldiers. ‘Their situation would have drawn teats from 








und ame 
aracte 


money, hecause the credit. note is never granted to the | 


nine only as inscribed on the uotes, is always of that possessing every quality calculated to seduce the most in- 1 dj. , ; 
wal worth, and is generally higher than currency | sensible eart, she now begged for the most menial em- { land .of Saints; Bede and others, Scotia; the Engtish,’ ’ 


ployment and a morsel of bread! She was compelled to Gauls, Italians, and Spaniards, call it Irland) or Irlandia ~ 





London Taverns.—** A tavern,” says an old writer, ** is 
acommon consumption of the afternoon, and the mur- 
derer or maker away of a rainy day. To give you the 
total reckoning of it, it is the busy man’s recreation, the 
idle man’s business, the melancholy man’s sanctuary, the 
stranger’s welcome, the inns of court man’s entertainment, 
the scholar’s kindness, and the citizen's country. It is the 
study of sparkling wits, and a cup of canary their book.’ 
A considerable change has taken place in the manners of 
the people in regard to taverns. Formerly they were the 
general plaee of resort for men of genius, rank, and for- 
tune; and even princes did not disdain to visit them. 
How much taverns were frequented by the literati in the 
early part of the last century, the Spectator, the Tatler, 
and other British essayists, bear abundant evidence; and 
there is little doubt but many of these papers were pro- 
duced at a tavern, or originated in the ** wit combats” that 
frequently took place. Although Sir Richard Steele was ex- 
travagant in his uxoriousness. yet who has not admired that 
passage in one of his letters to his wife, written from a 
tavern. in which he assures her that he will be with her 
**within half a bottle of wine ?”? The change that has 
taken place in respect to the company frequenting taverns, 
is supposed to be owing to the increased expense; but the 
extravagant charges ef tavern-keepers, in Queen Anne’s 
time, were not less deserving of complaint then, than they 
arenow. The Duke of Ormond, who gavea dinner to 
a few friends at the Star and Garter, in Pall-Mall, was 
charged twenty-one pounds six shillings and eight pence, 
for four dishes and four, that is, first and second courses, 
without wine or dessert. 





Horsemanship.—The Moors frequently amuse them- 
selves by riding with the utmost apparent violence against 
a wall, and a stranger would conceive it impossible for 
them to avoid being dashed to pieces; when just as the 
horse’s head touches the wall.they step him with the utmost 
accuracy. To strangers on horseback or on foot, it is also 
a common species of compliment to ride violently up to 
them, as if intend’ng to trample them to pieces, and then 
to stop their horses snort, and fire a musket in their faces. 
Upon these occasions they are very proud in discovering 
their dexterity in horsemanship, by making the animal 
rear up, so as nearly to throw him on his back, putting’ 
him immediately after on the full speed for a few yards, 
then stopping him instantaneously ; and all this is accom- 
panied by loud and hollow cries. There is another ta- 
vourite amusement, which displays perhaps superioragili'y. 
A number of persons on horseback start.at the same mo- 
ment, accompanied with loud shouts; fallop at full spe 
to an appointed spot, when they stand up strait in ‘har 
stirrups, put the reins, which are very long, in their mouth, 
level their pieces, and fire them off; throw their firelocks 
immediately over their right shou'’ers, and stop their 
horses nearly at the same instant. ‘TLis als) is their mran~ 
ner of engaging in an action. 





Origin of the word Lady.—Formerly, when the affluent 
lived all the year round at their mansions in the country, 
the lady of the manor distributed to her poor neighbours, 
with her own hand, once a we-k, or oftener, a certain 
quantity of bread, and she was called by them the Leff 
day, that is, in Saxon, the bread-giver. These twu Words 
were, in time, corrupted, and the meaning is now as little 
known as the practice which gave rise to it; yet it is fram 
that hospitable custom, that, to this day, the ladies in this 


kingdom alone serve the meat at their own table. 





A maiden lady of strong Anti-Gallican prejudices, whe 


was passionately find of history, but somewhat lax in her 


were now most affecting objects. Most of them on foot,| geography. Arriving at the passage ** the French evacuae 
ated Spires and Worms,” she read it, the French evacuated * 


spiders and worms, and immediately exclaimed, ** Oh, the 
; : ¢ ste s it’s iflc ‘ a ”” 
nest muslin, were glad to cover themselves with tattered | nesty beasts ; it's just like *em ! 





Different Names given to Ireland.—Czsar called it Hi. 


bernia; Orpheus, Anstotle, Claudian, and others, Jernag - 
Juvenal and Mela, Juverna; Solious, Juvernia; Ptolemy, 





All Amuuut of the sum deposited. The differcace | submit to the vilest abuse ; and though her soul loathed } the Irish themselves Eri, anid many other names - 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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pea rome 
Co rrespondence. dern Knights of the Last had taken a particular offence at | them as free agents; and we address them in the memo, 
zSirti ae es e noen the structure which nature has thought proper to assign to} Table nursery couplet: 
SHOEMAKERS, ALIAS FEET-CRIPPLERS. _| ‘he foot, and to be determined to efface every primitive) Goine with a gond will, or come not at alle” 
trace of recognition by the most inhuman and extravagant 


— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Whence, without wound, proceeds this horrid pain, 
That robs me of the assistance of my feet? 
Lucian. 
$1n,—Of all the miseries, which, from an inattention 

to the dictates of common sense, we voluntarily subject 
earselves to, there is none more pitifully ridiculous than 
those we experience from those horrid and mischievous 
machines for the feet, which the sons of St. Crispin have 
devised and framed with diabolical ingenuity under the 
wame of shoes, 

Is it not astonishing that those who are termed rational 
beings should tamely and inconsiderately submit to have 
the most useful and important members of the body mal- 
treated and deformed ; the toes crushed and heaped one 
upon another, squeezed into triangular and every shape 
but that of the natural one, and encrusted with various 
¢allosities and excrescences odious and unseemly to be- 
bold? And why? Why, in order to conform, forsooth, 
to the notions of ‘*ideal beauty” of those ignorant and 
irrational knaves, whose bounden duty it is to consult only 
the ease, comfort, and preservation of the feet. 

These observations have been elicited in consequence of 
the extreme difficulty which I (in common with all those 
who have any remains of the natural foot) experience in 
meeting with a pair of shoes of the proper length, that 
will at once fit the foot in an easy and comfortable manner. 

In order to obtain this most desirable object, it becomes 
absolutely necessary to get the shoes two or three sizes 
longer than would otherwise be required, so that the toes 
may lie in something near the order, and enjoy the privi- 
lege of exercising their natural functions. 

To such an extent of imperious sway does silly infa- 
tuation of every kind prevail, under the name of fashion, 
that I doubt the ‘*exquisites” will regard me as a 
* queer, eccentric, odd sort of fellow,” when in these days 
of sophisticated refinement, I unhesitatingly assert, that 
the elegant, soft, and pliant foot of unabused nature is 
infinitely more beautiful than that distorted and unmean- 
ing lump of infirmity described above ; but which, when 
tightly bound up in well-polished calf-skin, constitutes that 
irresistible foot which is the admiration of the present day ! 

The illustrious Camper was so fully sensible of the 
atrocities committed upon the health and comfort of man- 
kind by improper shoes, that he wrote, in the year 1781, 
‘work expressly ‘On the proper form and size of shoes.” 
There is, indeed, every reason to believe that many of 
those victims of fashionable life, who, at the very time 
they are enjoying the full vigour of the body, are hobbling 
and dragging a pair of almost uscless feet after them in 
all the decrepitude of infirm old age, and which is supposed 
to proceed from gout, rheumatism, &c. has its origin in 
the destructive and palsying effects produced by the habitual 
use of excessively tight, and improperly formed, shoes. 

The truly erlightened and refined Greeks, and their 
magnificent imitators, the Romans, paid a particular at- 
tention to the elegance and beauty of the feet, and to this 
end most scrupulously avoided all unnatural pressure and 
eonstraint; for though they have left us innumerable ex- 
amples of the most tasteful varieties in sandals, boots, 
busking, and shoes, so far as regards the form and embel- 
Bshment of the upper leathers, and methods of strapping 
os lacing them on, yet, never did they for a moment in- 
@ulge in the absurd and ridiculous notion of forming the 
sole by any other standard than that of the precise form 
of the foot ; well knowing that firmness, energy, and a 
graceful action of the legs and feet, and consequently of 
the whole body, immediately depended upon it. 

By comparing this legitimate propricty of taste with the 
rivolous; or rather monstrous, whimsicg of the present 
@ny, one would naturally be led to suppose that our me- 


misrepresentations. 

This will appear in the most striking manner to the 
skilful artist, and those who are acquainted with the true 
form and anatomical structure of the foot, by placing a 
well-formed natural foot, or a ** fine antique,” upon a 
chalked board, and carefully tracing its outline with a 
style or pencil of some length, held perpendicularly, and 
then totrace withia these lines the sole of a fashionable 
shoe of the same length; by this simple process we shall 
be enabled to contemplate, with philanthropic commise- 
ration, the tortured obliquity of the great toe, the horrid 
** grouping” of its minor associates, and the general bond- 
age of the whole foot; we shall be enabled to witness the 
distressing mutilations and distortions which nature has to 
undergo to conform to the preposterous misconceptions of 
ignorant and infatuated mechanics; and it will further 
clearly appear, how important to the health and comfort of 
the present race a reformation would be in the form of our 
boots and shees. I. B.C. 

Bedford-street, Dec. 10, 1822. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I recollect seeing an article, many years since, in 
one of the early numbers of the European Magazine, 
inquiring how the word European should be pronounced. 
—Européan, or as some cortended, and as the editor of 
that publication, in a subsequent number, allowed to be 
correct, Eurépean! As there is a still greater variety in 
the pronunciation of the name by which your paper is dis- 
tinguished, I should wish, through the medium of your 
highly entertaining ** Mirror,” to request some of your 
learned correspondents to determine this point at once, 
‘for the benefit of the country gentlemen,” who, nowever 
humble their attainments may be, do not like to betray 
their ignorance of the learned languages, as they are 
called, by an improper pronunciation of a new and cv. 
landish term. The question, then, is, are we to pronounce 
the general title of your publication, Ka-lée doscope, 
Ka-li-doscope, or, as I have beard some persons pro- 
nounce it, in five syllables, Ka-Ie-i-do-seope ?—Yours, &c. 

PHILO ORTHOEPOS. 

Cheshire, December 9, 1822. 





If we know our own name, it is Ka-lz-doscope; but we 
speak under correction; as the pronunciation of Dr. Brew- 
ster’s fascinating optical instrument, from which we named 
our Mirror, must decide the point.—E£dit. Kal. 

EARN LE LET 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—I should feel obliged by any of your numeroxs 
readers, deeply skilled in calculations, answering the fol- 
lowing questions: 

How often must a pack of cards be dealt out to a whist 
party until all the combinations of the cards are exhausted ; 
that isto say, until all the players must hold the same hand 
a second time? and when should a whist party, who begin 
their sport with the ensuing new year, and play three 
games per hour, have finished their labours, when all the 
combinations of the cards are exhausted, and until all 
the players must hold the same hands a second time? 

Your humble servant, 
Rotunda, 16th Dec. 1822. SOLOMON HOYLE. 








Go Correspondents. 


An OLD AND Constant Reaper informs us, that one of our 
correspondents is an occasional correspondent also of a co- 
temporary work. Let it be so, with all our hearts. We 
neither have, nor wish to have, a literary property in any 
man’s brains. It is not affectation on our part when we 
say, that we feel very little interest on the occasion, as 
we meyer perused more than one number of the work 
to which our correspondent alludes. We have a path 
of our own, in whieh we have jogged on for many years, 








and which we shall. continue to traverse, without turning 
0 the right or left. As for our correspondents, we regard 





The writer of the foliowing letter is informed that the fing 
error which he notices is an error of the press. We 
the name Gresham; but as our pothooks and ladles are 
none of the plainest, our printers mistook the s for a t 
Our readers will, perhaps, take the trouble to make the 
necessary correction with a pen. As forthe name of the 
Welsh place, we copied it from the “ Sketch of Old England? 
nor are we at all ashamed to own our entire ignorance of 
Welsh etymology and orthography. 
“To THE Epiror-—Dear Sir,—In your remarks upon a New 
England Man, in to-day’s Kaleidoscope, you haye, | 
afraid, made as great an error as the one of which you 
complain. You say an Englishman would not have Mig. 
taken the name of the celebrated Sir Thomas GasTHan, 
who has been called, by the New England Man, Gra; 
Now, Mr. Editor, either you or I (and I believe we 
both old Englishmen) nave mistaken the name of thig 
famous merchant, I having always understood Gr; 
to be the name of that individual. Again; you say, 
**Neither would a native of our land have 4 
GELLERT, &c.” Should not this be BETHGELERT. 1 hayg 
the poem of the Friends, by the Rev. F. Hodson before 
me, in which I find the following verses: 
*Down by the faithful greyhound’s rocky grave 
They wind their long descent; how bold a sound 
Their country’s harp, inspirer of the brave, 
Flings from yon humble roof the hills around. 
Well might that harp, in this its native reign, 
Thrill patriot hearts with valour’s ancient strain, 
‘ Or if, at times, BETHGELERT’S crags among, 
Binding the heart with some accustomed spell, 
The simple stream of legendary song 
Flowed thro’ the mountain land, the loved so w 
Their untaught ears would drink that legend rude, 
Pleased as if loftier lays inspired their solitude.’ 
** Yours truly, “W. PP 


The note of A CaLEevonian hasremained at the office, directed 
to the writer, several weeks; and he can have it at any 
time by directing the bearer of his note to point out this 
paragraph to any person in the office. 


Oxatic Actp.—Tbe letter of P. N. shall assuredly appear in 
our next. 


The Dork1neG Cock shall not be delayed beyond next week, 














The riddle communicated by ANoNnyMovus, shall appear about 
Christmas, along with other similar bagatelles; and we 
take this opportunity to solicit contributions in this depart 
ment. The collection already comprised in our forme 
volumes is so complete, as tu leave very little good origing 
matter for present appropriation. 

E. S. O. is informed that we shall be glad to see a specimen of 
the critiques of whieh he speaks. We trust that offensive 
personalities will be avoided. 








PutLosopny.—We have been favoured with two articles on 
this subject, and feel somewhat at a loss what to say to thé 
writer. If we should decline inserting them, we wish It 
to be understood, however, that our decision will not arise 
from any want of merit in the pieces themselves, but 
from the nature of the subject. The impression result- 
ing from a perusal of the first paper, is, that the compo 
sition is too elaborate, discursive, ‘and metaphysical for 
the Kaleidoscope. We stand at present pledged to the 
early insertion of several communications of considerable 
length, which would necessarily interfere for some time 
with those of the correspondent we are addressing, if he 
should consent to leave them with us. 





W. would oblige us by stating whether the “ Tears of Joy 
and Tears of Woe” are original, or selections. 

The lines of J. M‘N. of Dublin, shall have a place if our printes 
ean decipher the whole of the lines, which,: we confess, 
more than we can do. 
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Erirapus.—We have received the communication of Aveust’s 
of Leeds, which shall be given next week; as his selectiot 
does not appear to be common-place. In our former pub 
lications we have almost exhausted the subject of Epitaph. 
and therefore if we meet with any old friends in Aveust™ 
proffered collection, we must omit them. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. j 
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